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TIME AND THE FOURTH DIMENSION 
IN PAINTING 


BY WALTER F. ISAACS 


RT critics today are concerned with certain modern develop- 
ments to which they have attached the borrowed term of fourth 
dimension, and although the world of art is, in most senses, far re- 
moved from the Theory of Relativity, there is nevertheless an inter- 
esting analogy, since both are directly concerned with space and 
time. From scientists we learn that space and time are not to be 
thought of as independent aspects of nature but one, and for this 
union of elements we have the expression space-time. According to 
authorities in esthetics a parallel condition prevails in art. Space 
and time have their effect in a unified way in the enjoyment of any 
work of art. Moreover, in ordinary experience perception takes place 
in a similar manner, Thus the presence of space-time in art as well as 
in practical affairs is not new; it has been with us from the beginning. 
Some contemporary critics, however, have discussed this natural 
phenomenon with reference to new styles of painting, sculpture and 
architecture, as if new techniques were necessary for its expression. 
It seems to be assumed that heretofore painting expressed spacial 
qualities but not time, until modern science discovered a new man- 
ner of thinking about such matters. 

However before Relativity became known as a theory, estheticians 
referred to the expression of time in visual art without emphasizing 
any particular style; they were concerned with the nature of per- 
ception. They told us that, as we look at a picture, time and not 
space alone enters into the process; that the experience is of a 
space-time nature. It is necessary to modify that classification in 
which some arts are considered spacial and others temporal. It has 
always seemed correct to place painting, sculpture and architecture 
in the former class and music in the latter. There is in the one 
measured space and in the other measured time. It is the limiting 
and the measuring of the medium that makes any art possible. 
Painting takes sections of space and manipulates them to bring 
about certain effects. Good qualities exist in a painting not be- 
cause the artist chose beautiful colors but rather because he ar- 
ranged them to divide the space of the picture effectively. A well 
known modern painter said that if in painting a picture he found 
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himself without a certain color he would not, because of that, be 
seriously inconvenienced, but would merely use some other; and in 
the same vein Delacroix said, “Give me some mud and I'll paint you 
a Venus.” Some such comment might well be made by a musician 
as he divides time into segments. Time must be bridled and marked 
off before the musician can make use of it. 

The classification which divides the arts according to space and 
time is of a superficial nature, as has been pointed out by Dewey 
and others. The division holds true only in regard to the avenue by 
which the artist reaches his audience, the vehicle which he employs 
to carry his message. Work may begin with either space or time, and 
the final result in a masterpiece will be an expression of both. Thus 
in the enjoyment of a painting one seems to feel the effect of time, 
and in a musical composition spaces and masses. Once the medium 
of expression is chosen the final action which takes place within the 
mind is limited to neither one nor the other. A play may be actuated 
by way of the eye or the ear, or both, and the resulting drama will 
have the same relationship to space and time that life has. Life ex- 
perience is a “space-time” experience, and so is that of every work of 
fine art. 

In the beginning of the modern movement there were many inno- 
vations which were calculated to express time. The futurist artist, 
Balla, represented a dog with flying feet and wagging tail, with many 
blurred images showing the succession of positions of the different 
parts. Duchamps, in the Nude Descending the Staircase arranged a 
figure on the lower step, with shadowy effects on the steps above 
which show the positions occupied earlier. This amounts to a kind 
of diagrammatic reference to time elapsed. Such devices tell a story 
of time, but do not in themselves provide for the simultaneous ap- 
preciation of space and time. It is not enough that a picture express 
space and also time. The two must be merged. 

More lasting in influence has been the method used by Picasso 
and the other cubists. Commentators usually assume that the in- 
tention here was to represent an object according to a comprehen- 
sive notion of it, after one had gone around it and viewed it from 
all angles. This is as if all the different impressions which the leg- 
endary four blind men formed of the elephant were put into a 
composite effect. This is a more complicated process than the comic 
strip method of Balla, and, whether or not it does what its pro- 
ponents claim, it was a major innovation. In cubism the object 
represented appears to have been broken down into its parts, those 
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parts shuffled and then reassembled according to a new order. A 
pitcher appears as seen from the top, and one or more sides at the 
same time. Picasso painted portraits in full front view with a profile 
of the same face superimposed upon it. It is said that this is intended 
to convey the feeling, or at least the idea, of time, and it has been 
easy for some to conclude that the fourth dimension is thereby ex- 
pressed. But the superimposing of views need not contribute to 
space-time expression. Such an arrangement may, as likely as not, 
appear as two faces seen together, rather than as a summary of ef- 
fects gathered at different times from the same object. These ex- 
amples of dealing with time depend on representation and even 
story-telling, while the union of space and time may be expressed 
just as well in non-representative painting. These superb works of 
Picasso should be interpreted in a different manner if we are to 
account for the space-time characteristic in its most fundamental 
aspect. 

Space-time, which originates in perception, is intensified by com- 
plex designing. Actually, the perception of any object in real life, 
in relation to the whole of its environment, must in art be translated 
so that the equivalent of that total effect will be expressed when the 
object is isolated and it alone, or with a part of its environment, is 
regarded as the whole. Thus, organization brings about coherence 
and consistency which make it possible for art to express the equiv- 
alent of space-time as we experience it in nature. What we mean by 
this is that the materials of which the work is made are, because of 
their organization, dissolved and their identities merged in a new 
value, which is over and above the nature of the materials them- 
selves. Through this new value the qualitative effects of reality are 
presented anew. 

There are many examples of reference to time in earlier painting 
and sculpture; in the early Renaissance Christ may appear twice in 
the same picture. This has no more significance in reference to 
Relativity than the lowering of the curtain in a play to indicate the 
lapse of an hour. Likewise movement may be expressed without hav- 
ing any bearing on the union of space and time. Watteau’s Embar- 
kation to Cythera comes to mind in this connection, as does the 
frieze of the Parthenon. In each are shown the various stages of 
progress as a procession moves forward; figures appear in varying 
stages of action. Both these masterpieces meet the requirements of 
space-time expression, but not because of this anecdotal feature. 

It is impossible to describe the mysterious effect in pictures, which 
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has been called the space-time experience. One could hardly be ex- 
pected to point out a particular element in the enjoyment of a 
painting and say “this is time.” It is something more than the mere 
taking note of space, or the identification of ordinary forms. A de- 
sign with variation in texture, color and all the known devices of 
the expert composer offers a complex arrangement which holds the 
observer's attention more effectively than could any simpler object. 
A masterpiece brings about a response on the part of the observer 
of greater absorption and longer duration than is provoked by a 
mediocre work. 

One may readily develop a consciousness of this quality in a 
painting by focusing attention on the four boundary lines and the 
contents simultaneously. If there is a feeling of discontinuity be- 
tween the two it probably means that the fundamental spacial di- 
visions are faulty and the total rhythm is broken. In a superior 
painting the margins flow into the inner spaces without interrup- 
tion, and the effect of substance is entirely continuous in the ob- 
jects, in the spaces between them and in the passage from these 
parts to the background. In poor painting there are likely to be 
discrepancies among the elements just mentioned; often there are 
stepping-off places, holes, or thin areas in the substance. Many paint- 
ers of old and modern schools illustrate such faults: Murillo, per- 
haps Raphael in some instances, and certainly Bouguereau, Guido 
Reni and a large number within a stone’s throw of us today. In 
these the figures, the background and the four boundary lines are 
discontinuous in the flow of rhythm, whereas they should be all of 
a piece. Note should be taken of Chinese scroll painting in which 
adaptation to boundaries is required in relation to top and bottom 
only, except at the beginning and ending of the scroll. Also, it 
should be observed that the traveling type of observation that takes 
place as one’s attention follows along the length of the scroll is not 
the thing that provides the interesting analogy to the fourth di- 
mension. The time which is required to look at a picture is not the 
clue to the space-time dimension, unless it refers to the duration of 
the unbroken spell which grips the observer as he focuses attention 
for a single impression. 

The thorough integration of parts described is obvious to the 
trained eye in Giotto, Masaccio, Rembrandt and other great masters. 
It is especially clear in Cézanne who recaptured it for modern times. 
Some of his contemporaries, such as Renoir, never quite achieved 
this complete organization. 











The kind of attention required for observing a work of art is 
illustrated by the difference in the quality of the feelings aroused, 
between counting the squares in a checker board and contemplating 
the entire thing at once. Consider, for anocher example, a still ob- 
ject and one in motion. An automobile in a show room may be 
examined as the observer moves about inspecting it casually from 
different angles, but, to observe that same car in rapid motion re- 
quires a totally different kind of concentration. For that we must 
halt other activities, both mental and physical, and bring all our 
faculties to bear on the object. Whether the observer or the object 
is moving or standing still—or whether they both are—is a matter of 
greatest concern in visual effect. 

Undoubtedly such attitudes have been better understood since 
the coming of the modern movement with its emphasis on the for- 
mal aspects of art and its depreciation of the sentimental and the 
illustrative. It has sometimes been thought that the modern move- 
ment was fundamentally against the expression of natural effects. 
This would be correct if applied to the imitation of natural shape 
characteristics and color, but no period has more clearly expressed 
certain phenomena of reality. The old phrase “true to nature” now 
has a new meaning. New knowledge of reality has a parallei in art. 
Some styles such as cubism seem particularly adapted to the expres- 
sion of certain aspects of space and time, but in general, the contri- 
bution of modern art which bears on the question of the fourth 
dimension has been due to the closer integration of forms, and of 
forms with the materials used, and a better understanding of the 
problems of composition. To the usual three-dimensional quality in 
painting has been added a new validity which brings the space-time 
experience in painting closer to its prototype in nature. Modern 
artists have not created or discovered this relationship but they 
have caused it to function more fully in painting, sculpture and 
architecture than it has usually done in the past. 

In any case, considerations of art in relation to the fourth dimen- 
sion should begin with space-time as a characteristic of perception, 
and in art with excellence in design as an essential to its fullest 
expression. Finesse in organization gives a work the power to hold 
the interest of the observer for a sustained rhythmical effect which 
creates a feeling of lasting vitality; and it is this that brings space 
and time together; that makes it seem almost possible to hear the 
ticking of the clock in a painting and to feel volumes and spaces in 
a symphony. When we have these experiences we are enjoying some- 
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thing which we have felt before, as we have lived and moved in our 
usual relationships to space and time. 


University of Washington 


TECHNIQUE COURSES AS ART HISTORY 


BY JAMES S, WATROUS 


gine. fine arts, as visual and tangible products, are the result of 
a most intimate type of human enterprise. Almost without ex- 
ception a painting, drawing or print not only is expressive of a 
personal conception, but is an autographic and unique object. Its 
ultimate character is dependent upon the nature of the particular 
materials selected by the artist, the processes and manipulation by 
which he fashioned the object, and the sensitive organizational syn- 
thesis of conception and technique which in the final form allow us 
to appreciate it as fine art. There is no doubt that in our judgment 
of a work as art, although many times we stress other factors, the 
handsome quality of its physical character and the expertness of its 
manual individuality are very important criteria. 

Because we are sensitive to those elements it would seem that an 
understanding of materials, processes and the determining factors 
for their use in different periods are quite germane to the interests 
of students of the history of art. We should not underestimate the 
advantages of insight into the physical constituents of a painting or 
drawing, the type of manual and conceptual acts which brought it 
into being, and the ascertainable reasons for its particular form. It 
is possible that some of this understanding may be acquired, in a 
casual way, over the course of years, but we believe that it is of 
sufficient value to warrant definite and expeditious assistance. 

We should like to brief the nature of our courses dealing with 
techniques, conceived for students of the history of art as an inte- 
grated part of their program. They constitute a serious experiment 
in technical studies as art historical problems, and after three years 
have demonstrated their worth, although they will continue to be 
subject to constant modification. 

Students may enroll only after some experience in the more con- 
ventional type of art historical studies. This prerequisite is based on 
the realization that students through contact with the history and 
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appreciation of art in the best sense, bring a necessary measure of 
maturity to the problems encountered, such as the many and subtile 
relationships of techniques to periods, style and expression. These 
courses are composed of two types. The introductory courses com- 
bine lecture-discussion sessions and workshop experience. The ad- 
vanced course is a seminar-workshop. In general, the activities and 
objectives of both types may be indicated in the following un- 
elaborated points: 


1) The study of historical techniques to inform the student of the physi- 
cal constituents with which the works of art were fashioned; the study 
and employment of tools, materials, and technical methods. 

2) Participation in the conceptual and manual activities of the artist to 
sponsor an appreciation of those processes and their functions which 
effect the final form of a work of art. 

3) The application of critical judgment to the works of masters and the 
student’s own productions. This is to allow every opportunity for the 
development of sensitivity to quality through experience and com- 
parison, and also to determine the nature and the seemingly limitless 
potentialities of the plastic means of the artist. 

4) An inquiry into the significant artistic and art historical relationships 
between technique, style and expression which in the fine arts con- 
stitute an indissoluble unity. 


In the introductory courses the lecture-discussion sessions provide 
an approach to art historical material of a technical kind and the 
closely associated art historical problems of a more traditional na- 
ture. In the classroom, and through supplementary reading, a more 
formal study is made of 1) written sources of knowledge on technical 
matters (e.g., the anonymous manuscripts, Theophilus, Cennino 
Cennini, Vasari, Edward Norgate, Robert Dossie, Antonio Palo- 
mino, etc., and secondary sources such as Meder, Eastlake, Merri- 
field, Mérimée, etc.), 2) the sources and physical composition of 
tools and materials, 3) the inherent and distinct characteristics of 
tools and materials as media of visual presentation and expression 
(e.g. basic differences between silverpoint and graphite, or natural 
and fabricated chalks), 4) the ways of processing these tools and 
materials for use, 5) the periods in which given tools and materials 
were in predominant acceptance, 6) and the study and appraisal of 
these facts in relationship to creative conceptions, and period, school 
and individual styles. 

The workshop is a workshop in the broadest conception of the 
term; “workshop plus laboratory” would be more descriptive be- 
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cause it does not possess those limited connotations of “studio” or 
“class room” which fail to suggest the manifold activities and the 
spirit of apprenticeship, creative enterprise and inquiry. In the 
workshop, and sometimes on individual expeditions, 1) the raw 
materials are found and processed (e.g., securing indigenous reeds, 
scraping chimneys, preparation of grounds, inks, emulsions, alloys, 
firing charcoals, preparation of varnishes, etc.), 2) the student de- 
termines the nature of the work he will produce and 3) with all the 
necessary steps, he fashions preparatory and final drawings, cartoons, 
and paintings. Throughout these activities the students and in- 
structor exercise critical judgment in such matters as form, color, 
and textural relationships, problems of visual description, and many 
others which arise with the individual student’s problems. 

We avoid the implication that the student is pursuing a set of 
exercises, rigidly predetermined. There are, however, important and 
basic media in which all students must work. In addition, the stu- 
dent is encouraged to explore other media, subject to his desire and 
the problem’s effective contribution tu his broader understanding. 
It has been of greatest value, once the more important media have 
been etuployed, to encourage individual students to work in dif- 
ferent but associated media, for on the one hand no one student 
could hope to work in all of the many modifications of a medium, 
and on the other hand, within the workshop group, what one stu- 
dent produces becomes a secondary but substantial experience for 
the others. 

From both the historical and technical standpoint the lists below 
will indicate the general type of materials secured and processed, 
and the resulting drawings and paintings which students produce. 


1) Drawing techniques: 


a. The raw materials: silver, lead, tin, brass, graphite, quills, reeds, 
steel pens, wood slips, lead white, zinc white, calcium carbonate 
mass, hematite mass, dry colors, chicken bones, copper sulphate, 
drying oils, non-drying vegetable oils, ivory slips, chimney soot, 
gall nuts, loligo pealii, wine, gum arabic tears, gum tragacanth, 
gum cherry tears, animal glues, pipe clay, plaster of Paris, parch- 
ment, papers, etc. 








b. Types of drawings: 


Silverpoint ) 

Leadpoint 

Other metalpoints 

Graphite Carriers and grounds: paper, 
Quill pen parchment, wood; unground- 
Reed pen | Inks: Bistre, chemical, | ¢4, grounded, impregnated, 
Steel pen carbon, sepia | dusted. (Many drawings are 
Brush combinations (e.g., a drawing 
Charcoal with _ silverpoint—quill-bistre 
“Fat” charcoal —gouache heightening—on a 
Natural chalks grounded paper) 

Fabricated chalks and pastels 

Gouache 

Glaze watercolor J 





2) Painting techniques: 

a. The raw materials: Egg, drying oils, gum mastic tears, gum dammar 
tears, turpentine, beeswax, fish glue, animal glues, gum arabic, 
wood ashes, lime, lead white, zinc white, whiting, dry colors, wood 
panels, unsized linen, gold leaf, litharge, pens ana inks, metal 
points, charcoal, charcoal and hematite dust, etc. 


b. Types of paintings: 


Tempera e.g. egg-oil emulsions Preparatory cartoons 
Mixed techniques wax-resin emulsion: | and sketches; prep- 
Oil resin-Oils, etc. aration of carriers 
Fresco and grounds. 


In contrast to the introductory courses the seminar allows a more 
extensive study of an art historical problem by way of techniques. 
As in the majority of seminars the initiative is largely in the hands 
of the student. Upon agreement with the instructor in regard to 
the selection of a particular problem, the student investigates the 
pertinent literature, prepares his material and organizes his plan 
of procedure. At the termination of the semester—or the year if the 
problem requires—his conclusions are presented in a paper, with his 
workshop experiments providing material evidence and illustration. 
Such projects are the student’s responsibility, and aside from a 
weekly seminar meeting and unscheduled workshop conferences, the 
work is carried on independently. 

Some examples may clarify the nature and variety of the prob- 
lems investigated by seminar students: The Tools and Materials of 
Rembrandt and Their Relationship to his Style in Drawing; A His- 
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tory of Inks Used in Drawing; Evolution in the Manner of Drawing 
as a Solution to the Problem of Achieving Form in the Renaissance; 
The Adaptibility of the Le Begue Emulsion to Contemporary Paint- 
ing; Methods and Materials of the Medieval Book Painter 800-1400; 
Glastafelapparat and Portrait Drawing; The Relationship Between 
Metalpoint and Brush Drawing Methods and the “Drawing-Paint- 
ing” Character of Renaissance Tempera Panel Pictures; Variations 
in Fresco Methods From the 14th to 16th Centuries. It should again 
be pointed out that in every study the student used the materials 
involved, and related technical conclusions to broader art historical 
factors. 

It is clear that these courses are not definitive in their treatment 
of all the branches of the fine arts. But we believe that they repre- 
sent progress toward the satisfaction of the educational needs of the 
student of the history of art and the humanities. It is not our in- 
tention merely to add a further specialty in the study of art, but it is 
our desire that these courses should act as a synthesizing factor in 


the knowledge and appreciation of art, of the artist and his prob- 
lems, and of the history of art. 


University of Wisconsin 


THE HUMANITIES COURSE AT STEPHENS 
COLLEGE 


BY MARJORIE K. CARPENTER 


T HE Humanities course at Stephens College comprises primarily 
the five major arts: painting, sculpture, architecture, literature, 
and music, with secondary emphasis on the applied arts: ceramics, 
weaving, metalwork, and the combined arts: the theatre, the opera, 
and the cinema. The emphasis in teaching an introductory course 
in the Humanities varies from college to college. Some feel that the 
great works of art should be presented historically by periods in 
order to be understood and to be of academic value. Others feel 
that only through the actual creation of art can full comprehension 
be attained. At Stephens College, however, we believe that these 
methods are not as productive in forcing observation as the method 
which sets the student before a painting, a poem, or a great piece 
of music regardless of its period, and works through the recreating 
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experience which can be stored up and carried over into living. 
Therefore in our fundamental course which reaches all the students, 
the one called the Humanities, we have adopted a third method, 
analysis. We expose the student to the best in all the arts and help 
him to analyze the interrelationship of all the elements of that work. 
In this way we hope to make him alive to the experience which 
others have had and so catch the spirit which breathes through the 
original. 

Needless to say, no one of these three approaches to the teaching 
of the Humanities excludes the others. It is a question of emphasis. 
Those who teach the techniques of the practice of art also want 
their students to acquire an analytical power of observation; those 
who teach historically always feel the need to analyze and criticize 
the individual works of art. Those who aim at the recreative ex- 
periences which make up appreciation will always want to call on 
first hand experience in handling material in so far as it is possible 
and employ historical material as one of the tools for understanding. 

The points discussed in this course follow the organization worked 
out at Stephens College over a period of years by Louise Dudley, 
and developed in a text’ recently published by Miss Dudley and 
Mr. Faricy: 

1. Subject—choice of subject for art, relation of art and nature, 

symbols, conventions, abstraction, and iconography. 

2. Function—the relation of use to value in art. 

3. Medium—musical instruments, methods of construction and 
materials in architecture, techniques of painting, kinds of 
prints. 

4. Elements—line, value, color, perspective, texture, solidity, 
rhythm, melody, harmony, tone color in words and instru- 
ments, meter, figures of speech, imagery. 

5. Plan or organization—the ways in which the elements are 
united in the completed work: named art forms, sonata, rondo, 
fugue, variations, novel, epic, lyric, romance. 

6. Style—the meaning of style, basic types, classic, romantic, 
realistic, idealistic, impressionistic. 

7. Judgment—its ultimate value. How far does this work measure 
up to the three standards of Aristotle? Is it sericus, complete, 
and of a certain magnitude? 

The order in which these points are taken up is to begin with 


* Louise Dudley and Austin Faricy, The Humanities, New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1940. 














the simple and obvious and to proceed toward the difficult and 
subtle. Everyone can work on the question of subject, “What is it 
about?” or function, “What is it for?” It takes some knowledge and 
the development of some skill to know the kind of musical instru- 
ment, the kind of print or paint used. It takes still more practice to 
know how to observe and discuss such qualities as melody, harmony, 
rhythm, or line, value, volume, color, or meter and verse form and 
imagery. 

If the beginner learns no more than that judgment of the un- 
familiar must be suspended until he has looked closely, he has 
learned a great lesson. If he learns also to distinguish the shoddy and 
transient from the great and lasting, he will help to lift the level of 
community enjoyment and, above all, he will have a resource on 
which he can draw as an escape from the horrible which he cannot 
at the moment control. And he will also begin to know the joy of 
creating even in the midst of destructive forces. 


Stephens College 


THE STUDY OF ART IN WAR TIME 


This is a résumé of a report prepared at the request of the United States 
Office of Education, Wartime Commission by the following committee: Richard 


M. Bennett, Sumner McK. Crosby, Roberta M. Fansler, Robert J. Goldwater, 
Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr.. Henry R. Hope, Joseph Hudnut, Rensselaer W. Lee, 
Everett V. Meeks, Allardyce Nicoll, James T. Soby, Lewis E. York. 


NATION at war presupposes a nation at peace, granting, of 
course, the total and finally successful effort of a people to 
achieve victory. Yet if certain liberties which are temporarily sacri- 
ficed in order to achieve this victory are not to be lost forever, con- 
tact with the basic principles of individual freedom and of indi- 
vidual responsibility must be maintained. And if war is not to be- 
come even more a loss of conscience than it already is, contact must 
be maintained with the traditions of one’s own nation as well as 
with what is greatest in all other nations—even the enemy’s. The 
arts as an integral part of any culture provide a visual, objective 
means of evaluating the most significant achievements of past civili- 
zations and of contemporary peoples. 
Instruction in art is not limited to the training of professional 
painters, sculptors, architects, teachers or scholars—who are actually 
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of minor importance in the immediate war effort. In the present 
crisis the study of art can give many people a clearer understanding 
of what their country stands for than, say, the study of statistics. 
Certain individuals can develop initiative and an alertness to their 
surroundings more easily through the arts than through any other 
form of training; because of this they will be better soldiers and 
citizens. The arts, indeed, can demonstrate to soldiers and workers 
the essential values of all culture—of what they are fighting and 
working to preserve. 

An example of the powerful effect of art in shaping public opin- 
ion and even more in the very moulding of individual minds can be 
seen in the use made of art by the Axis powers. The “arts” of these 
countries have become at once the expression of and the propaganda 
for the complete domination of the state, and in this process art has 
lost all but its technical shell. In Germany painting and sculpture 
are designed to serve the army as emotional propaganda to increase 
the birth-rate; in Italy architecture is supposed to glorify Mussolini- 
Caesar. But true art cannot be thus dictated. It must rather be the 
free and voluntary expression of peoples and cultures. 

For undergraduates, most of whom are now faced with an ac- 
celerated program of study, art courses may provide a necessary 
counter-balance to the scientific and technical courses imposed by 
pre-military training. Evidence of the demand for such courses is 
to be found in the noticeable increase of students desiring to audit 
lecture courses in art, even when their time is almost entirely occu- 
pied in fulfilling military prerequisites. 

The Army has recognized the value of art as a part of its special! 
services activities. Soldiers are being encouraged to decorate recrea- 
tion and living quarters in the camps and to make drawings or 
paintings of military life. Students, trained in the arts, can partici- 
pate in these activities when they are in the armed forces. 

Attention should be called, nevertheless, to the danger of over- 
emphasizing the function of art in a nation at war. In recent months 
there has been a tendency, apparent particularly in articles pub- 
lished in newspapers and magazines, to dramatize and emotionalize 
the contributions of the arts in war time. Such efforts more often 
than not detract from the positive effect inherent in art instruction. 

It may be said that in war time one of the most significant con- 
tributions of the arts is that of sustaining the human spirit in the 
presence of a great human tragedy. Although it is impossible to 
foresee the conditions and demands of the post-war period, it can 
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certainly be assumed that the reconstruction and the establishment 
of a stable world order will require all the tolerance and under- 
standing of which man is capable. The fact that art education is 
based on comparative values and has as its subject matter cultural 
history means that art has a very direct bearing on the “winning of 
the peace.” The goal of art instruction lies deeper than individual 
stimulation or recreation. The civilian population, as well as the 
younger men in active service, will in a large part make up the 
public opinion behind any peace treaty. They must have here and 
now something more than art for the sake of morale. They must 
have the arts presented as the means to an understanding and a 
tolerance of other patterns of living than their own, as well as to 
an understanding of the real issues of this war in terms of human 
dignity and worth. 

In order to achieve these objectives it is universally agreed that a 
normal approach stressing the basic fundamentals must be main- 
tained, The introduction of new “war’’ courses or the overemphasis 
of military problems in art curricula, except in the few instances 
listed below, can contribute very little to the war effort. In fact such 
overemphasis runs the danger of losing sight of those enduring 
human values, which are the especial province of art instruction. 
Teachers of art in this country must never forget their profound 
responsibility in the preservation of an appreciation and under- 
standing of the cultural significance of our civilization and its demo- 
cratic ideals. They should also remember that it is the broad, general 
aspect of their instruction that will inspire a larger number of 
students. 

The objectives of art instruction at this time can be summarized 
in the following manner: first an emphasis of art, past and present, 
as part of all civilized existence and as a basis for visual recognition 
of the most significant human achievements; second a development 
of individual talents that will be of use to the armed forces as well 
as to civilian defense; and third a specialized training of a very 
limited number of outstanding young men, who may be particu- 


larly fitted to perform some specific task either in military or civilian 
life. 


Specific Contributions of Art Instruction to the War Effort 


A survey of the art courses offered by the colleges of this country 
in the last few years proves that art instruction has tended to accent 
the study of the great epochs of the past—Ancient, Medieval, and 
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Renaissance. Although a knowledge of the masterpieces of these 
periods must necessarily be included in the training of all students, 
it should be recognized that in the present crisis the value of the 
arts as embodying and clarifying a civilization and a way of life is 
often more forcefully demonstrated in the art of those periods that 
lead directly to the modern world, and of course particularly in the 
art of America. Art instruction has also tended to emphasize paint- 
ing at the expense of architecture. But today the study of archi- 
tecture provides a training in the recognition and retention of the 
significant features of buildings, site-plans and city lay-outs that 
can be of direct use to a future soldier. 

Above all instruction in art provides a fundamental training in 
how to make intelligent use of one’s eyes and one’s hands in every- 
day life. The arts can serve every student by stimulating and de- 
veloping visual perception and manual skills, usually neglected in 
the predominantly verbal education of our high schools and col- 
leges. In counteracting this verbal bias the arts promote an alert- 
ness and a control which are essential on the production lines and 
on the fighting fronts. 

In order to stress the immediate contributions of art instruction 
to the war effort—even though such contributions may be of minor 
significance—the following categories have been chosen: Military, 
Civilian and Industrial, and Cultural. Teachers should note that 
many of the contributions listed are not the aims of art education. 
They are services which can be performed most readily by those 
who have acquired certain skills as a result of such instruction. 


I. Historical and interpretative courses 
a. Military 
1. Preliminary training in the analysis of photographs 
2. Increased visual response to a new environment 
3. Increased knowledge of foreign lands and peoples 
b. Civilian, Industrial and Cultural 
It is in this category that historical and interpretative courses can 
make their most important contributions. The opportunity of com- 
prehending in an objective manner the most important traits of 
our own civilization and of other civilizations is an essential part 
of a liberal education. Relatively few other college courses provide 
as direct a means for such a comprehension. 
The history of art is not a chronological listing of masterpieces 
nor is it merely an adjunct to other historical studies. Details of 
attribution, of chronology, of incidental significance should be 
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subordinated to the more essential humanistic evaluation of a 
given style or group of objects. A careful interpretation of the ob- 
jects themselves can demonstrate the basic unity and interde- 
pendence of the individual parts that are as important to art as 
they are to a democratic existence. Not only does such instruction 
widen one’s horizons, and quicken one’s senses, but it also creates a 
sounder responsibility for the future establishment of world order. 


II. Courses in creative painting and sculpture 


a. Military 
. Making pictorial records of events 
. Camouflage 
Propaganda 
. Painting artillery range-finder scenery 
Map-making 
. Graphic presentations of technical problems 
. Medical draughtsmanship 
. Camp decorations 
. Recreational painting in camps 
10. Occupational therapy 
11. Psychotherapy 
b. Civilian and Industrial 
1. Propaganda 
2. Camouflage 
3. Recreation 
4. Engineering drafting 
c. Cultural 

It should be remembered that in all periods of man’s existence 
the creative arts have expressed the reaction of the individual to 
his environment, enabling his contemporaries better to understand 
their own age. It is therefore highly important in so far as it is 
possible that artists of talent should have the opportunity to 
continue their training. 

The study of the creation of any work of art is a logical pursuit 
from beginning to end of a given project. This training can re- 
sult in the development of individual initiative and imagination, 
as well as in an increased sense of the necessity for discipline, 
self-control and responsibility. It also trains a student to coordi- 
nate his hands, eyes and mind and to accustom himself to the 
limits and possibilities of different materials and techniques. 
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III. Architecture 


a. Military 
1. Construction 
2. Combat engineers 
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3- Model making 
4. Camouflage 
5. Photographic interpretation 
b. Civilian and Industrial 
1. Industrial camouflage 
2. Civilian defense problems 
3. Industrial building 
4. Engineering and aeronautical drafting 
5. City planning 
c. Cultural 
Here the architect shares the responsibility of other creative 
artists. His training, based on organization and good planning, 
often results in a clear understanding of the order demanded in 
social existence, and suggests practical means of achieving it. 


IV. Departments of Drama 

a. Military 
1. Morale 
2. Model making 
3. Camouflage 

b. Civilian, Industrial and Cultural 
1. Motion picture work 
2. Propaganda 
3- Morale 


V. The educational services of museums 


The art museums particularly are the repositories of the mate- 
rial that explains and clarifies cultural history; they collect, pre- 
serve and exhibit the sources for this history. In doing this they 
present the evidence that there is not merely one solution to the 
basic problems of living, but many. The museums must therefore 
accept, have indeed accepted, a major responsibility for this type 
of education in the arts. The aims of the museum and of the | 
college art department are similar, but where the college teacher 
uses slides and photographs, the museum offers the student the 
original object with all the impact that an original can give. 


Conclusion 


The purpose of this report has been to suggest to teachers of art 
in colleges and universities the contributions that art instruction 
may make to the national war effort. The report should not be 
considered as an exhaustive study nor as a rigid framework neces- 
sitating the adoption of a given method. Its purpose is to assist the 














teachers of art in their vitally important task of training young men 
and women to serve their country to the best of their ability both 
now in this time of crisis and later in the arduous period of recon- 
struction. 


THE UNION CATALOG OF ART BOOKS 
IN CHICAGO 


BY RUTH E. SCHONEMAN 


F THE more than fifteen million books—that is, distinct titles 

or varying editions—which were published the world over from 
1436 to 1940, an estimated ten million titles are available in libraries 
in the United States. Yet only five or six libraries or metropolitan 
library areas in this country contain five million volumes, while 
most college libraries possess fewer than a hundred thousand.’ It is 
obvious that even the great national, metropolitan and university 
libraries can offer only a part of the books published and that no 
library can hope to form a complete collection in even a single 
field. Consequently, librarians have resorted to various expedients, 
such as collecting printed library catalogs, distributing lists of new 
accessions, and greatly extending interlibrary loans. In addition to 
these, union catalogs, both regional and subject, have played an 
increasingly important role. 

The plans for the Union Catalog of Art in Chicago were based 
on the premise that the highest degree of library cooperation would 
benefit everybody working in the field of art. This catalog, spon- 
sored by the Department of Art of the University of Chicago,’ is 
housed in the Art Library on the University campus. Six Chicago 
libraries of unusual resources—the Art Institute of Chicago (Ryer- 


* That runs of periodicals and duplicate copies of books may swell the number 
of volumes on the shelves of a library to several times the number of titles listed 
in its catalog is indicated by the following figures from Robert B. Downs, Union 
Catalogs in the United States. Chicago, American Library Association, 1942, p. 89: 
Ohio State University, 496,806 volumes, 330,927 titles; Swarthmore College, 
118,750 volumes, 53,500 titles; Chicago Public Library, 1,718,867 volumes, 140,000 
titles; Cleveland Public Library, 2,042,923 volumes, 507,621 titles. 

* The Union Catalog of Art in Chicago is indebted to the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York for a grant which enabled the sponsor to appoint an editor for 
three years, and to the Chicago Public Library Omnibus Project of the Work 
Projects Administration, which supplied a number of workers to transcribe, 
type, and file cards. 
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son and Burnham), Chicago Public, Field Museum, John Crerar, 
Newberry, and University of Chicago libraries—have cooperated 
first by permitting parts of their card catalogs to be transcribed and 
secondly by sending to the editor a record of pertinent new acces- 
sions. As a result the catalog, containing approximately 50,000 en- 
tries at the present time, is assuming the aspect of a closely inte- 
grated library tool. The pattern presented by the material included 
is that of a large central circle with smaller surrounding circles 
overlapping. The central circle represents the large body of material 
directly dealing with the fine arts; the smaller overlapping circles, 
the closely related subjects such as archeology, book arts, costume, 
landscape architecture, numismatics, etc. The catalog offers only the 
author approach to material, since considerations of space made 
subject cards an impossibility. The editor hopes in time to provide 
the subject approach by building up a collection of bibliographies 
in the fields covered, as a step toward the establishment of a biblio- 
graphical center. 

For the present, the Union Catalog of Art in Chicago will confine 
itself to those primary services which libraries and individual users 
have come to expect of union catalogs in general: first, locating items 
for interlibrary loan, microfilming or photostating, which experience 
has shown will account for the largest part of the requests for as- 
sistance; secondly, supplying imprint information—place, publisher 
and date—for a particular entry or group of entries; thirdly, encour- 
aging local libraries to specialize in their purchasing and assisting 
them to avoid duplication of expensive items; and fourthly, clearing 
up questions of authorship, caused by anonymous and pseudony- 
mous publications and authors with similar names. 

This assistance is open to all those working in the field of art. 
But of particular interest to teachers may be the opportunity to use 
the catalog as a basis for several types of bibliographical problems 
for their students. The catalog may be used as a source of informa- 
tion in compiling a bibliography of an author’s work; differences in 
editions, indicated by the catalog, may be studied analytically; a 
slight variation of this might be a study of the continued worth and 
popularitv of a work, as evidenced by the variant editions and the 
number of copies held in the cooperating libraries; or bibliographies 
may be checked and supplemented, as a first step in compiling a 
bibliography on a particular subject. 

The foregoing will merely suggest the possibilities for service and 
study afforded by this catalog. The entrance of the Union Catalog 
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of Art in Chicago into the ranks of cooperative library agencies by 
making books and information about them more available seems 
most fitting at this time, when libraries abroad are being wantonly 
destroyed or dispersed. 


Editor, Union Art Catalog in Chicago 
University of Chicago 


ON COLLEGE MUSEUMS 


BY WOLFGANG STECHOW 


HOEVER is led by the subtitle of Mr. Coleman’s recent book* 

to expect a one-sided plea of the sort so often encountered 
in “messages,” will be most agreeably surprised. The author, who is 
the director of the American Association of Museums, speaks with 
unrivalled authority. His book is a rocher de bronze of objectivity 
and just because of that is a real message; there are no emotional 
gymnastics, but straightforward conclusions based on facts. It will 
be read with equal satisfaction by art historians and art teachers— 
what a book on that account alone!—and wherever a sentence might 
provoke doubts a concise answer to them is likely to be found in 
the next one. In addition, it is handsomely printed and bound, and 
contains a number of valuable plans and illustrations. 

Some chapters are devoted to museums of science and of history. 
Readers of this periodical will be interested mainly in those chapters 
dealing with “Museums in the Campus Scene,” “Art Museums,” 
and “Courses on Museum Work.” They abound with statements 
whose simplicity should not lead the reader to consider them ob- 
vious and unnecessary. “Museums for use are the only museums 
worth while.” “A properly managed campus museum is not a gath- 
ering place for Alma Mater’s windfalls.” “There are campus mu- 
seums that try to be all things to all men; but unless such museums 
are conspicuously useful in their proper work—that is, work with 
students—they are inadequate.” “The patron deity of museums 
should be Janus, ever reminding those in charge that the side of the 


door leading out should be patronized at times as actively as the 
side leading in.” 


*Laurence Vail Coleman, College and University Museums, A Message for 


College and University Presidents, viii + 73 p., 26 ill., 12 plans. Washington, 
1942, American Association of Museums. $1.25. 














Everyone will feel inclined to elaborate upon one or the other of 
the author's brief statements. I beg permission to select the follow- 
ing one (p. 19) for a short discussion: “Every museum, large or 
small, needs an acquisition policy to guide its growth and to pro- 
tect it from incursion of things that are not up to standard or are 
not wanted for other reasons. This calls for a plan and the will to 
stand by it.” Here one might ask: What should this plan be, par- 
ticularly when we have to do with a new undertaking? Will it be 
essentially different in each case, or is there something like a general 
plan for, say, college art museums that could be carried through 
without destroying their individuality? The ability to answer this 
question might prove an incentive to prospective donors and pre- 
requisite to the willingness of trustees and presidents to venture into 
a new field. Every consideration of the main purpose of a college 
museum seems to forbid specialization. But how can comprehen- 
siveness be attained? And what about the problem of artistic qual- 
ity in its inevitable relationship to comprehensiveness? 

There will be no discussion as to whether or not we should prefer 
an exceptionally good picture by one of Rembrandt’s pupils to a 
false or a ruined Rembrandt. It seems equally clear that we should 
buy one excellent print of one Rembrandt etching rather than ten 
poor ones. On the other hand, it may be doubtful whether we 
should buy an excellent print of a Rembrandt etching rather than a 
very good picture by one of his pupils. The solution to such prob- 
lems may depend partly upon the opportunities of the market; but 
it should also depend upon the need of the teachers and students, 
that is, upon the courses given in the art department of the college 
concerned. Plans for a college museum should reflect the nature 
of the courses offered, and while both of them will tend to expand 
in the future, present needs should have first call. The art market 
offers an excellent choice of works from all periods and in all tech- 
niques. A real find should not be passed by, to be sure; but real 
finds are scarce. Collecting on the basis of comprehensive represen- 
tation is a policy for long-term action. There is no sense in pur- 
chasing Byzantine works as long as there is no course on that period 
given; by the same token, Persian miniatures are out of place where 
student interest is limited to a survey from Babylon to Picasso. The 
purchase of prints is futile unless a course on this subject is given; 
vice versa, we may say that the obvious desirability of collecting 
prints should lead to the introduction of a course on the graphic 
arts. Conversely, exclusion of modern art cannot be justified, par- 


























ticularly when courses in the practice of art form a considerable 
part of the teaching. 

As to quality, opinions will always differ widely, and a general 
policy can be established only in regard to the uncompromising 
exclusion of false, falsified, and ruined “big names” and of truly 
poor works such as fourth rate painting and sculpture, worn-out or 
retouched impressions of prints, insignificant drawings, and even of 
superior works which are not characteristic of their masters or pe- 
riods. On the other hand, I believe that the purchase of a really fine 
piece of stained glass which shows recent restoration in its less im- 
portant parts may prove to be of outstanding pedagogical value in a 
college museum, provided the students are adequately informed in 
corresponding courses. 

Finally it may be said that art historical courses and the purchases 
of a college museum should not only be parallel but should also 
supplement one another in a specific sense. By that I mean that 
more time in courses might be given to the great artists, and inter- 
ests in the lesser ones stimulated by the study of their original works 
in the college museum. This collaboration offers important advan- 
tages: courses would be less crowded with names of minor impor- 
tance; the life and works of the greatest artists could be interpreted 
more fully; some of the minor artists would take on visual reality 
in the minds of the students instead of remaining mere shadows 
confused with many others of the same type; and the technical and 
aesthetic study of them would prove to be a tremendous asset when 
the student eventually is brought face to face with the original 
works of the great masters. 


Oberlin College 


NEWS REPORTS 


Tue COoLiece ArT ASSOCIATION will hold its annual meeting in Baltimore 
on Friday and Saturday, January 29 ahd 30, 1943. Those who desire to 
present papers are asked to send a brief abstract before December 1 to Pro- 
fessor David M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


THE INSTITUTE OF LATIN-AMERICAN STUDIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 
meeting at Austin on April 14 and 15, 1942 included on its program Jus- 
tino Fernandez of the Instituto de Investigaciones de Estética, Mexico. His 
paper, Sources of American Art, was one of the clearest and best presented 
surveys of Mexican art that I have ever heard. This is Senor Fernandez’s 
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second visit to our campus. He was here for a week last fall and gave a 
series of lectures on modern Mexican art. 


Gipson DANES 
University of Téxas 


At New York University the students of the museum training course, 
under the direction of Dr. Martin Weinberger, arranged an exhibition on 
seventeenth century Dutch prints, drawings and Delftware at the Brook- 
lyn Museum from May 7 through June 7, 1942. Nearly the whole realm of 
Dutch painting was reflected in the prints and drawings. The selection of 
Delftware substituted for the graphic arts in illustrating still life and 
genre scenes from higher society. As a result of this cooperation with the 
Brooklyn Museum the students’ interest in, and knowledge of, museum 
installation and procedure was greatly stimulated. 

WALTER W. S. Cook 

New York University 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT, held an impressive show 
of prints from its own collection in connection with its 1942 commence- 
ment exercises. This exhibition contained characteristic examples by the 
most important artists from the fifteenth century to the present day, some 
of which are extremely rare. 


THe Worcester Art Museum is holding during the month of November 
an exhibition of Van Gogh's paintings in cooperation with the Free 
Netherlands Government and the Baltimore Museum of Art. This succeeds 
an exhibition of modern British crafts which was shown earlier at the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York and which will soon make a tour of 
the West. It is sponsored by the British Council and was arranged by the 
leading craft societies of Great Britain. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


In my opinion the College Art Association of America should aim to 
become the college art association of America. To this end I have been 
both an interested bystander and an active participant in recent months. 
It has seemed to me that the professional association of those engaged in 
teaching art in the colleges, whether the approach is historical, creative, 
or theoretical, should in its varied activities integrate those interests, and 
that the aim should be to develop art as a field analogous in its compre- 
hensiveness to those of history and philosophy, and one equally significant 
to those who look forward to a world of freedom and meaning. 

It was reassuring, therefore, to find that President Crosby shared my 
views when I visited him in New Haven and to learn that appreciable 
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progress had been made when he attended the sessions of the Middle At- 
lantic States Art Conference in affiliation with the College Art Association 
in Philadelphia. 

May I name the advances referred to? The editors of the Art Bulletin 
are now running articles on matters of current significance, and, I under- 
stand, are interested in considering articles outside the historical field if 
they measure up to the commendably high standards of the periodical. 
Secondly, the methods of choosing Directors of the Association have been 
liberalized and await only wider publicity to offer members with non- 
historical interests the opportunity to select persons who will adequately 
represent their points of view in the administration of the affairs of the 
association. Thirdly, the regional groups are being encouraged to prepare 
programs which may wander widely over the field of art and art educa- 
tion and art in relation to other phases of life. Fourthly, the CoLLEcE Art 
JouRNAL offers the membership a channel for the discussion of conflicting 
views and common problems. When illustrations and an enlarged num- 
ber of pages prove feasible, it may become as valuable as Parnassus was 
during its later career. 

Yes, there are many signs of happy augury. Yet, frankness and a desire 
to be constructive lead me to name some further desiderata. The new, 
democratic method of electing directors should be made clear. Secondly, 
the uses to which the annual dues of ten dollars are put should be re- 
vealed, for apparently there is an erroneous impression that a large share 
goes to the Art Bulletin. Thirdly, the program of the annual meetings 
should give the varied interests and needs of the members an outlet 
for discussion and satisfaction. Perhaps such a scheme as that of the Amer- 
ican Association of Museum Directors would be a good one. The historical, 
art, and science groups, I am told, meet separately for a majority of the 
sessions, but together on several occasions during the deliberations. I 
understand a session on regional groups is planned for the next annual 
meeting of the Association. It would foster the enthusiasm felt everywhere 
at Chicago in the winter of 1941 and in every regional meeting I have 
attended. That is good, but not good enough. Despite the difficulties oc- 
casioned by the notorious non-gregariousness of artists and their preference 
to use brush and chisel rather than words for the expression of ideas, ef- 
forts should be made until success is achieved to have artists and studio 
problems given an adequate part in the program. It has been done on 
occasion, and should always be done. Further, aesthetic matters, and those 
varied topics which can be unified only in philosophical terms, and the 
innumerable ways in which art meets life and transcends it, should receive 
consideration. When one hears the instructor, often with admirable train- 
ing and every desire to treat art as a phase of liberal education, from a 
small college with limited equipment, or one from a teachers’ college or a 
college of home economics, tell naively, humorously, deprecatingly, how 
ends are approached, when one senses the “lift” which a well-considered 
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annual program can give, without any hint of patronage or back-slapping, 
the health-giving power of cultural contacts and the wide horizons of 
America are realized with tremendous force. 

We have made a good beginning. We are talking the same language to 
the extent of partial understanding. With further patience on the part of 
the “ins” and further restraint on the part of the “outs” the prospect is a 
fair one. Such alternatives as the affiliation of the regional groups with the 
Art Education Department of the National Education Association, or the 
unification of the regional groups into a national organization would in- 
crease rather than decrease the number of thorny problems. No. All the 
College Art Association of America need do is to live up to its inspiring 
name. 

WILLIAM SENER RUSK 
Wells College 


BOOK REVIEWS 


JEROME MELi Quist, The Emergence of An American Art, xvi + 421 p., 
35 pl. New York, 1942, Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.75. 


It is high time that we gave up our periodic and enthusiastic discovery 
of either the “emergence” or the “renaissance” of American art and got 
down to a calm appraisal of our heritage. We have had an American art 
since early, colonial times. The nationality of art is not due to its quality 
or to the absence of foreign influences. It seems that many of our critics 
patriotically withhold the accolade of “American” until the aesthetic qual- 
ity of the output meets their approval, an attitude which is pretentious as 
well as unscholarly. An art is national when it expresses the culture of a 
people, regardless of whether or not that expression is artistically worthy, 
and we had an American art even before we had an American nation; for 
we were producing art forms, albeit haltingly, even before we had realized 
the final political forms of nationality. 

In the tradition of literary enthusiasm, Jerome Mellquist has written a 
book called The Emergence of an American Art which localizes this so- 
called emergence in the goth century. It deals mainly with the develop- 
ment of modernism in the United States and especially with the history of 
Stieglitz and his group of protégés. Why this group or even this period 
should be designated as the final emergence of an American art is not 
clear. A consideration of Marin, Weber, Demuth, Walkowitz, Hartley, 
Dove and O'Keeffe as more American or less subservient to European art 
than, let us say, Homer, Eakins, Ryder, Johnson, Blakelock and Eilshemius 
is certainly questionable. The dependence of the entire modernist move- 
ment upon European sources is almost completely neglected. 

The story of goth century American art is told with that romantic enthu- 
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siasm peculiar to popular books on art. It includes however, a variety of 
factual material and a number of interesting sections on photography, 
criticism, and art teaching. But, although those on photography might 
have been employed to illuminate the general development of art, they 
suffer as does the book as a whole, from the lack of analysis and the re- 
liance upon a completely narrative point of view. The relationship be- 
tween the photographic pictorialists and their contemporaries in paint is 
not considered. The obvious reliance of practically all the photographers 
upon various styles of painting is not mentioned. The old cliché of the 
dependence of painting upon the new vision of photography is repeated 
in the face of a good deal of evidence to the contrary. The possible use of 
photography as an added reservoir of art-historical data is, unhappily, dis- 
regarded in favor of a long story of intrigue around Stieglitz and the 
Camera Club. On the whole, the importance of Stieglitz is much exag- 
gerated. On the other hand, the cavalier treatment of the “American 
Scene” and “Social Painters” is rather ridiculous in the face of their ob- 
vious importance in contemporary American painting. 

The Emergence of an American Art is apparently intended for a lay 
audience, and although it lacks certain scholarly qualities, it will probably 
serve to arouse discussion. It presents for the first time a survey of a very 
interesting and important phase of American art, a period which we have 
as yet not adequately evaluated. 

MILTON W. Brown 
New York City 


Jean Lipman, American Primitive Painting, 80 p., 94 pl. (8 in color) 8 
unnumbered figs. in the text. New York, 1942, Oxford University Press. 
$5.00. 


This is not what the introductory description on the jacket claims, “the 
first book to present the complete story of American Primitive painting,” 
but a picture book illustrating one chapter in that story, the period from 
1790 to 1875. The studio instructor wishing to show his students what can 
be done in painting by a non-literal, creative emphasis upon linear pat- 
tern alone will find the book serviceable. So will the teacher of the history 
of art who needs pictorial reference material, an extensive list of “primi- 
tive” painters of the period, a chronology of exhibitions featuring their 
works, or a bibliography on the subject (minus the all-important works on 
primitive art in general). 

The text is sketchy and inadequate: it makes direct reference to few of 
the illustrations and ignores entirely the paintings honored by reproduc- 
tion in color. Further reference to the illustrations would require a reform 
in the system of numbering them, since at one time reference is made to 
figures and at another to plates bearing groups of unnumbered figures. 

An enthusiastic collector of 19th-century “primitives” herself, Mrs. Lip- 
man has several ideas to offer, interesting but seldom properly developed, 
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and often open to question. She is on solid ground when she likens Amer- 
ican “primitive” painting to archaic painting and cites Emanuel Léwy 
(The Rendering of Nature in Early Greek Art) to define it. However one 
joins with her in hesitating to call “primitive” any art produced by a 
highly developed western civilization. If American “primitive” painters are 
entirely self-taught, as the author insists, how can lady watercolorists trained 
at female seminaries be regarded as “primitive,” and why, under the same 
condition, are the early landscapists of the Hudson River School omitted? 
There are, according to the author, bad “primitive” paintings as well as 
good; one has no difficulty in accepting as master-pieces such works singled 
out by her as Darkytown (Pl. 50) or The York Family at Home (P1. 30); 
and one would add to their number Joseph Pickett’s Manchester Valley 
(reproduced in color, Pl. 45), although one wonders how a picture painted 
about 1914-1918 can get into a book dealing professedly with a period 
ending forty years before. What, on the other hand, would the author cali 
a bad work: perhaps Buffalo Hunters (PI. 60), or At the Loom (PI. 49), or 
even New Bedford Memorial Group (PI. 31), which she seems to praise? 
Upon what grounds, moreover, does Mrs. Lipman declare that the “prim- 
itive” painters of her study are without either ancestry or progeny, and 
that “any attempt to trace a consecutive development through the cen- 
turies for American primitives would necessarily distort their history” (p. 
4)? Are the Freake Limner (17th century), Joseph Badger (18th century), 
and John Kane (zoth century) not close kin to Rufus Porter and other 
igth century “primitives”? There is a tradition of painting in America 
characterized by geometric pattern, flat shape, and linear contour which 
might be called in formal terms the “schematic linear” tradition; certainly 
such a name is preferable to “primitive” which is confused in meaning. 
Moreover, it is important that the teacher recognize along with Daniel 
Catton Rich in his catalog on Rousseau (p. 13) and contrary to Sidney 
Janis (review of the Rousseau catalog, COLLEGE ART JOURNAL, May, 1942, pp. 
111-112), not the mere “heights” and “depths” in the development of 
American “primitive” painting of which Mrs. Lipman writes, but the im- 
pact of the changing modes of the time upon this continuous stream of 
schematic linear tradition. By devious means—engravings, magazine illus- 
trations, word of mouth—the current mode affects even the self-taught 
painter. Otherwise, how are we to account for significant formal differences 
between paintings of various dates—for the retardatory medieval character 
of the Freake portraits of 1674 (verticality of emphasis), the neo-classic 
character of The York Family at Home of 1837 (horizontality of emphasis, 
wirelike sharpness of line, panoramic display of details), and the post- 
expressionistic character of the Hirshfield Beach Girl of 1937 (dynamic 
interplay of shapes, double-meanings of form, boldly tactile emphasis on 
contrasting contours)? 
WALLACE SPENCER BALDINGER 
Lawrence College 
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W. E. Suma, Raphael, Phaidon Edition, 33 p., 109 pl. (8 in color) 26 figs. 
(10 in color), New York, 1941, Oxford University Press. $4.50. 


The new publication on Raphael, like all of the Phaidon books, con- 
tains a magnificent collection of large plates. The quality of the black and 
white reproductions is in degree so superlative that adequate color prints 
look dull and uninteresting. No other book on Raphael has offered such a 
prodigal display of details in large format. Some thirty plates which are 
devoted to heads and to groups in the Vatican murals are the high point 
of the book, and they rouse new enthusiasm for the artist’s great skill in 
portraiture. Contemporary taste can be seen in the large number of re- 
productions of the murals and of panel portraits and in the relative sub- 
ordination of the sentimental Madonnas which an earlier generation so 
ardently revered. Changes in taste notwithstanding, the complete omis- 
sion of the Madonna of Foligno, a major work, is curious in view of the 
inclusion of so many late studio pictures. L. Goldscheider, who selected 
the plates and whose judgment is therein reflected, is presumably re- 
sponsible too for the strange lack of order in their arrangement. Plates 
68-109 are grouped with regard neither to subject nor to chronology, and 
the reader has no other recourse than to look in the place index for what- 
ever he seeks. 

In the introduction of the book Dr. Suida presents a factual review of 
Raphael’s career in chronological order. His statements, on the whole in 
agreement with generally accepted opinion, stress the importance of Leo- 
nardo’s work in Raphael's transformation during his Florentine period 
and the artist’s phenomenal development during the early years in Rome. 
Dr. Suida’s attitude in regard to Raphael's late pictures is conservative in 
that he minimizes the part played by his assistants, Giulio Romano and 
Penni, and holds that Raphael's share in the works is greater than other 
critics believe. In this respect he disagrees with Berenson, Fischel, and most 
scholars of today. Surprisingly in view of his conservatism Dr. Suida rejects 
the Uffizi portrait of Julius II as a copy by Giulio Romano, whereas most 
scholars accept it as Raphael's original. He says without further amplifica- 
tion: “None of the known examples of this composition gives the im- 
pression to be Raphael's original. Also the Uffizi picture is not more than 
a Studio Replica, . . . as well as Titian’s copy, today in the Palazzo Pitti.” 
Few will quarrel with the latter opinion, long held by other historians, 
but few have rejected the Uffizi portrait. The present reviewer does not 
propose to enter here into the admittedly complex problem of Raphael's 
workshop. Suffice to say that Dr. Suida’s introduction is lucid and con- 
scientious. By its very nature, however, it cannot be compared with 
Fischel’s comprehensive and scholarly article in Thieme-Becker’s Kiinstler- 
lexikon, vol. XXIX (1935), the best of recent studies of the painter. 

For popular consumption as well as for specialized schelars Dr. Suida 
might have presented some critical evaluation of individual pictures and 
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of Raphael’s career as a whole. Criticism is limited to such statements as 
“masterly portraits” or “these murals are the most sublime that Raphael 
ever created,” or (referring to the tapestry cartoons) “these compositions 
have been called the Parthenon sculptures of modern art.” Shades of 
Phidias in 1941 and not in 1880! The author states that his purpose is 
different from that of W6lfflin in his book, Art of the Italian Renaissance. 
Even though a stylistic analysis such as WO6lfflin evolved is not to be ex- 
pected in the Phaidon Edition of Raphael, an understanding of the artist's 
career cannot be gained by facts and dates alone. The author shows no 
discrimination in respect to variation in the quality of Raphael's works. 
He records Michelangelo's influence in the Borghese Entombment but 
makes no reference to its utter failure as a convincing picture. He gives no 
hint of Raphael's spiritual decline in his last years and his lapse into facile 
exhibitionism. The portrait of Baldassare Castiglione with its impeccable 
design and color and its spiritual profundity receives less praise than the 
Visitation in the Prado, almost universally regarded as a workshop product, 
in which Dr. Suida sees Raphael as a precursor of El Greco! 

The reviewer wishes to register one other complaint which does not ap- 
ply to this book alone. Foreign scholars cannot be expected to write flaw- 
less English, but the publisher should accept the responsibility of cor- 
recting the manuscript to eliminate wrong prepositions, wrong tenses of 
verbs, and bad sentence structure. A quotation given above and the fol- 
lowing are examples of the incomprehensible English which is all too 
common in articles on fine arts: “The giant Polyphemos sitting on the 
rock, painted probably by Sebastiano del Piombo, aside to Galatea, forms 
a part of the scene.” It is time someone raised a voice of protest in behalf 
of our sadly abused English language! 

The Phaidon Edition of Raphael, despite obvious shortcomings, is a 
valuable book of popular rather than of scholarly intent, which is pro- 
vided with an inspiring array of reproductions and a useful introductory 
text. 

Harowp E. WETHEY 
University of Michigan 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Life of Forms in Art, by HENRI FocILLon (translated by C. Beecher 
Hogan and George Kubler), is published by the Yale University Press 
($2.50). (They Taught Themselves, by Siwney JANIS, bears the sub-title, 
“American Primitive Painters of the Twentieth Century.” It contains 
ninety plates, two of them in color, and is published by the Dial Press 
($3.50). European Drawings from the Collections of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art devotes this, its first volume, to Italian drawings. It is 
published by the museum and contains sixty plates ($5.00). 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


A SYMPOSIUM ON THE RELATION OF THE DRAMA TO THE OTHER VISUAL 
ARTS (principally architecture, painting, and sculpture) is being or- 
ganized by a joint committee of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
the College Art Association (represented by Mr. John Alford, Mr. 
Rensselaer Lee, and Mr. Ulrich Middeldorf) and the Archaeological 
Institute of America (represented by Miss Margarete Bieber) and 
will be held at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, on 
January 25, 26, and 27, 1943. 

Contributors will review the history of the give and take between 
the drama and the other arts in the context of the general history of 
western culture, and papers have been promised by the following: 


Mr. Peter Brieger, University of Toronto 

Miss Lily Bess Campbell, University of California 
Mr. Gustave Cohen, Yale University 

Mr. George Hamilton, Yale University 

Mr. Melville Herskovits, Northwestern University 
Mr. Robert Edmond Jones 

Mr. George Kernodle, Western Reserve University 
Mr. Paul H. Lang, Columbia University 

Mr. William Allan Neilson, President Emeritus, Smith College 
Mr. Allardyce Nicoll, Yale University 

Mr. Edgar Wind, University of Chicago. 


An exhibition on the theme of the symposium The Drama and the 
Visual Arts will open at the Metropolitan Museum of Art with a pri- 
vate view for members of the three sponsoring institutions on the 
evening of January 25. 


Detailed programs will be available early in January at the office 
of the College Art Association or by application to the Department 
of Education and Extension of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
It is proposed to publish the collected papers in book form early in 
the new year. 
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COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


DIRECTORS 
President: SUMNER MCK,. CROSBY, Yale University 
Vice-President: MYRTILLA AVERY, New York City 


Secretary: WALTER W. S. COOK, New York University 


Treasurer: MARK EISNER, New York City 


JOHN ALFORD ERWIN PANOFSKY 
University of Toronto Institute for Advanced Study 


RENSSELAER W. LEE an 
Smith College NES RINDGE 


Vassar College 


{ SIRARPIE DER NERSESSIAN 
Wellesley College DAVID M. ROBINSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 
WILHELM R. W. KOEHLER 


Harvard University CHARLES SEYMOUR, JR. 


MARION LAWRENCE National Gallery of Art 


Barnard College 
JOSEPH C. SLOANE, JR. 
MILLARD MEISS Bryn Mawr College 
4 Columbia University 
E. BALDWIN SMITH 


ULRICH MISSELDORF Princeton University 


University of Chicago 


GRACE MCCANN MORLEY WOLFGANG STECHOW 
San Francisco Museum Oberlin College 
‘ PUBLICATIONS 


THE ART BULLETIN : 
Ten Dollars a Year; Single Numbers, Three Dollars. 


COLLEGE ART JOURNAL 
One Dollar a Year; Single Numbers, Twenty-Five Cents. 


Subscriptions should be sent to the College Art Association of America, 
625, Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
All members of the Association receive both publications. 
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CARNEGIE GRANTS-IN-AID TO GRADUATE 
STUDENTS OFFERED BY THE COLLEGE 
ART ASSOCIATION 


HE College Art Association takes great pleasure in announcing 

that through the generosity of the Carnegie Corporation it will 
offer again for the year 1943-44 a number of grants-in-aid to outstand- 
ing graduate students of the History of Art for the purpose of assisting 
them to complete their graduate work. These grants, open to men 
and women, will be given only to advanced students of at least one 
year’s graduate standing who have shown particular promise, and 
preference will generally be given to students about to embark on 
a doctoral dissertation or some comparable piece of research. Each 
candidate for a grant-in-aid will submit with his application an ex- 
tended statement of the plan and purpose of his graduate study for 
the coming year, and may be asked to meet with the Committee on 
Scholarships of the College Art Association for a personal interview 
on a date to be named after the receipt of his application. The re- 
cipient of each grant-in-aid will be expected at a specified time to 
send to the Committee on Scholarships a statement of work ac- 
complished. 

One grant-in-aid of $1,000 will be awarded to the applicant whom 
the Committee on Scholarships judges to have the highest qualifica- 
tions. However, if in the opinion of the Committee, no applicant is 
of sufficient distinction, this award may be withheld. A few smaller 
grants-in-aid totalling not more than $1,000 (presumably two or 
three of several hundred dollars each) will likewise be awarded. But 
the exact number of these smaller grants and their exact amounts 
will be left to the discretion of the Committee on Scholarships. 

Application blanks may be obtained after January 1, 1943 through 
the heads of departments conducting graduate work in the History 
of Art or from Professor Rensselaer W. Lee, College Art Association 
of America, 625 Madison Avenue, New York City. Applications must 
be returned to Professor Lee by February 15. Awards will be made 


early in April. 
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